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anything in the world ; he found that by working
six weeks in the year, he could earn enough to
enable him to live in a hut in a wood for the rest
of the twelvemonth ; he did his household work
himself, and his little stock of money sufficed to
buy him food and clothes, and to meet his small
expenses. But Thoreau was indolent rather than
simple ; and what spoilt his simplicity was that he
was for ever hoping that he would be observed
and admired ; he was for ever peeping out of the
corner of his eye, to see if inquisitive strangers
were hovering about to observe the hermit at his
contemplation. If he had really loved simplicity
best, he would have lived his life and not troubled
himself about what other people thought of him ;
but instead, of that he found his own simplicity a
deeply interesting and refreshing subject of con-
templation. He was for ever looking at himself
in the glass, and describing to others the rugged,
sunbrowned, slovenly, solemn person that he saw
there.
And then, too, it was easier for Thoreau to
make money than it. would be for the ordinary
artisan. When Thoreau wrote his famous maxim,
"To maintain oneself on this earth is not a hard-
ship but a pastime/' he did not add that he was